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POLITICAL. 


FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATON. 


Wuew we reflect on the recent prosperity 
of our beloved country, when we think what 
it might now be, and what it is, by the ill fat- 
ed exertions of Mr. Madison, we are struck 
by. the seeming resemblance of this man’s dis- 
position to that of the execrable tyrant of 
Rome. 

« Carus Caricura, the Roman emperour, 
would bitterly complain and rail at the happi- 
ness of the times in which he had the ill luck 
to reign ; for nothing is so pleasant and divert- 
ing as publick calamities. He envied the 
felicity of Augustus, whese reign was honour- 
able, and remarkable im the slaughicr and 
destruction of the legions under Quinctilius 
Varus; and that of Tiberius, whose fame 
would remain till after ages, by the ruin of 
the theatre of Fidenz. Some emperours, he 
said, were illustrious by the burning of cities 
and stately edifices, the depopulation of coun- 
tries, murdering men and producing general 
distress ; whereas his reign would soon be 
buried in oblivion, by a series of continued 
prosperity : and therefore repeated his wishes 
to the gods end some plague and famine 
into his dominions, or that the earth might 
swallow up the inhabitants, to render his reign 
the more remarkable.” 


éf HARTFORD CONVENTION. 


We have no doubt it will be ascertained, as 
soon as the news of the arrival of Mr. Madi- 
son’s last instructions at Ghent shall reach us, 
that the negotiation is to be broken off, and 
that every chance of a peace between Great 
Britain and our nationa/ government will van- 
ish. Qur ministers wil! return, or seck their 
several destinations, and England be left to 
complete her formidable preparations for a 
serious war with the United States, on the 
opening of Spring, when we shall see burst- 


ing upon ws, the accumulated resentment of | 


fourteen years’ provocation. 

Such are our prospects from abroad. At 
home, we find ourselves arrived at the catas- 
twophe, which has long becn foretold ;—our 
government has fairly siruck the rock—its 
condition is helpless and hopeless. ‘Phe Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has announced its fate, 
and the lust crash may be daily expected! 
Every scheme of profligate ingenuity 
been exhausted jn attempts to conceal our 
situation and postpone the evil day ; but in 
vain. The government, which was appointed 
for our security and defence, . bas not only 
squandered all our treasure, but used the pub- 
Nick credit, until it is officially declared that 
“ publick oftinion, manifested IN + VEUY FORM, 
and in EVERY DIRECTION, hardly Permits us, 
at the present juncture, to speak of the exis- 
tence of pubiick credit ;” and this confession 
of national insolvency will have scarcely reach- 
ed the exiremes of the Union, when an Enemy, 
probably thirty thonsand strong, will be ready 
to heyvin the work of destruction. 

Thus stirounded by horrors of every de- 
scription, which language cannot magnify, the 
government ot cur country still seeking war, 
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but unable, in any shape to meet it, the Phe- 
nix offspring of patriotism, the popular coun- 
cil about to assemble at Hartford, is our only 
hope and consolation. To this, and this alone, 
we must look, under heaven, for relief ; and 
every day, and every threatening event in- 
crease the anxiety with which the publick are 
awaiting the decision of its character. 

It is not surprising, since the people are at 
last awake to the reality of their danger, that 
much solicitude should be felt on this subject. 
Many express fears lest this project, like ev- 
ery thing we have heretofore witnessed under 
the name of spirited measuses, should termin- 
ate ina mere recital of our grievances and a 
declaration of our rights. Many are impatient 
that some efficient purpose should be exphicit- 
ly avowed, and some pledge given, of perse- 
verance, until that purpose shall be atcom- 
plished. 

We venerate the men, who are appointed to 
this solemn and important office ; we co 
in their wisdom and firmness. It is useless 
to indulge conjecture as to their particular 
measures. Please God, they are to save the 
states or communities, by whom they are con- 
stituted, from ruif} the best means must de- 
pend on circumstances, as they unfold. They 
are but agents, who are to execute the pub- 
lick will; what that will may demand, three 
or four months hence, cagmot even yet be 
foreseen. ‘They will be ready for any exigen- 
Cy > their duti@s~ nrust}tighcknditional ; the 
general object alone admits of no condition, 
and that is, they must see us restored to our 
rights and to the blessings of peace. Without 
these, every other step must be insignificant ; 
end in every exertion to secure these, they 
Will be supported by the grateful zeal of the 
people, who have chosen them as our shield 
agalnst domestick tyrapny, and the intolera- 
ble miseries of war. Why should we fear 
that they will “ flinch ?” As _ individuals, 
their dearest interests are at hazard in common 
with their fellow citizens; and to stimulate 
them to firm and neble efforts, the glory 
awaits them of having saved their constituents, 
possibly the country, from impending ruin. 

Ir is in vain that the present administration 
pretend that they are friends to a republican 
form of government. Their unprincipled con- 
duct, by which publick faith has been violated 
and publick credit ruihed, has exhibited a 
practical objection to republicanism, whichgno 
sophistry can refute. Individuals eee 
retied on the integrity of government, and ad- 
vanced their property for its use, have been 
Cheated. Their losses wil! forever remain a 
Warning to check confidence, and will go far 
towards preventing any government, uf a pap- 
ular, elective character, from benefitive, in its 
emergencies, by the wealth of affluent ciiizens., 

‘Dhe evile it is evident, is not confined to 
such an administration as we do net approve, 
ner esteem honest. The administration of 
Wurhington was such as naturally inspired 
confidence, auc men cheerfully lent their mo- 
rey. But those who rewin claims for property, 
ucvanced in those days of imaginary securtty, 
are bow suffering in commoi. with the credit- 
ors ol My. Jefferson and. Madison. 
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Publick credit has received a blow, from 
which we do not see that it can ever recover, 
as long as our government, through all its 
departments, depends on the caprice of popu- 
lar opinion. Supposing the direction of the 
national concerns were placed tomorrow in 
the hands of men of the first talents and un- 
spotted integrity—who would place their prop- 
erty in the national funds, when four years or 
less may-see these honest men superseded by 
swindlers? A government cannot merit con- 
fidence, if it depend for its character on the 
reputation of individuals by whom it may ha 
pen to be administered, and they be liable to 
sudden and frequent change. It becomes a 
mere abstract idea, a something responsible in 
name, but not in fact ; it is identified with no 
human being. An unprincipled demagogue 
rises from the mass of the the people into 
power ; he abuses it, and mixes again with the 
multitude—the culprit is seen no more ; his 
crimes are the crimes of that inaccessible 
creature of the brain, government, which the 
people may feel, accuse, and curse, but cannot 
punish. 


GHENT NEGOTIATION. 


Covutp we believe that the prospect of 
peace depended on the disposition of the Brit- 
ish-government, we should congratulate our 
country on the favourable aspect of the des- 
patches brought by the Chauncey: we should 
induigé d hope that our sufferings were, at 
last, to be soon relieved, 

The despatches are to the 31st of October, 
containing all the correspondence that had oc- 
curred since the date of the former. 

The British ministers had dispensed with 
their sine qua non, and agreed to substitute a 
simple stipulation that the Indians should be 
included in the peace, if a treaty should be 
effected between the two counties ; and this, 
subject to the ratification of our government. 
Thus one great point was settled. 

They had demanded a recognition ef the 
right of his Britannick majesty to take British 
mariners from American merchant. vessels. 
They agree now to wave entircly the discussion 
of this subject ; an Mr. Madison had instructed 
eur ministers to the same purpose. So this 
obstacle to a treaty is removed. 

The fisheries, where they could pet claim 
an exclusive right, they did not pretend to 
molest in their first propositions. ‘The priyi- 
lege of fishing in their waters, and of curing 
fish on their shores, which we had obtained by 
treaty, they stil] maintain, cannot be renewed, 
but by our proposing some equivalent. To the 
equity of this proposal, we have seen no objec- 
tion from any quarter. ) 

They have likewise agreed to adopt as the 
nerth: western boundary, a line from the Lake 
of the Woods to the Mississippi, as contempla- 
ted in the treaty of 1803, « tm 

Thus far the negotiariorilmetadvanced, the 
British now claiming no e@m@iition as “a sine 
qua non of peece. 

With respect to other boundaries, they say, 
they “are willing” to weaton the principle, 
that each party shall retuin Whatever conquests 
they may have made, at the time a treaty shal 
be signed. 



























































Our ministers object to this—the British 


-then require of ¢hem “ to bring forward, in the 


fowny of articles or otherwise, as they may 
prefer, those specifick propositions, upon 
which they are empowered to sign a treaty of 
peace between the two countries.” ‘This last 
request is dated onthe 31st of October, and 
here the correspondence closes. 

How mortifying must it be—how disgrace- 
ful to our rulers, who. waged war against 


Great Britain, for the avowed purpose of con- | 


quest, that, after prosecuting hostilities with 
their utmost vigour between two and three 
years, a proposition that each party shall hold 
their conquests is objectionable on our part! 
It is not a colony of the United States, remote 
from the body of the nation, and difficult to 
defend, that the English have conquered, and 
hold in possession; it is an integral part of 
the Union—an important, valuable tract of 
country ; taken by about two thousand troops, 
and kept, we must presume, in spite of all 
Me. Madison can do, by a few hundred !—a 
few hundred men, three thousand miles from 
their native country, occupying a portion of 
the United States, and our ministers seeming 
to confess to the world our government’s in- 
capacity to drive a small garrison from Cas- 
tine, from their very objection to the priaci- 

le of utz frossidetis ! This is a dose for the 
fiends of our administration, if there be real- 
ly any such, which we should suppose wouid 
cover them with shame. 

But we, FEDERALISTS, Who have nothing to 
do with the wicked origin and disgraceful man- 
agement of this war, we, like the rest of the 
world, are but spectators of the disgrace to 
which a wretched faction have exposed them- 
selves. We can justly reproach our own gov- 
ernment, as having produced by its foily and 
incapacity every obstacle, that has appeared to 
the immediate restoration of peace on such 
terms as the whole country would approve. 
The proposal to constitute the Indians, an in- 
dependent barrier between the territorics of 
the two nations arose from the pitiful attempt 
to make a conquest of Canada. And now,the 
objection toa treaty, confirming to each power 
whatever it may have in possession, at the 
time the treaty is signed, arises from the ina- 
bility of our government to retake the town of 
Castine ! 

But let it be observed, there does not yet 
appear any formidable obstacle to a successful 
negotiation, if an accommodation of our part 
were sincerely desired. ‘The British have only 
said they “ were willing” to adopt the princi- 

le of * uti fossidetis” as a basis of a treaty. 

hey have not said it must be admitted. On 
the contrary, when our ministers declared 
positively that they could hear no such condi- 
tion, they wished to be informed on what 
ground we would treat ; implying clearly, that 
the refusal of this proposition did not defeat 
the object of the neyotiation. 

Our hopes would therefore be sanguine, 
were we not persuaded that Mr. Madison’s 
instructions of last October were such, as will 
raise the tone of our ministers. What they were, 
we know not; but that they will prevent 
peace may be inferred from several circum- 
stances, which we have noticed in former pa- 
pers ; and we are confirmed in_ this belief, 
from observing that the Intelligencer, contain- 
ing these documents, which the whole country 
will consider as of a promising and encourag- 
ing character, checks any expectation of a 
‘pacifick result. This cannot be from the im- 
port of the despatches. It must be either 
dictated by Mr. Madison, or by the conscious- 
ness ef the Editor, that other difficulties would 


| country. 
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arise, which did not appear to exist at 
Ghent. —_—— 
INDIAN LANDS. 

Peru aps it will be gratifying to some that the 
English have receded from their sine qua non, 
and agree that we shall have the right of pos- 
sessing ourselves of Indian lands “ by conquest 
or by purchase.” For ourselves we sincerely 
regret it. It leaves an important point to be 
settled among ourselves, which we had hoped 
to see determined, by a treaty with a foreign 
We must not have new states form- 
ed in the western wilderness, to hold New- 
England, and indeed all the Atlantick states, 
in perpetual vassalage. It leaves business for 
the Hartford Convention, which we had _ flat- 
tered ourselves could have been transacted at 
Ghent. In every point of view, it is desirable 
that the Indian lands should remain untouch- 


expense of war, of which, states, that would be 
injured by its success, would bear the princi- 
pal burden. If obtained by purchase, it must 
be with funds from the national treasury, de- 
rived principaliy from states that would be in- 


| militia prisoners. 


September to repair to Norway, and Prince 
Christian is to return to Denmark in an En- 
glish frigate. 

The commerce of the Baltick is again pros- 
ecuted with great activity ; 1166 vessels pas- 
sed through the Sound, in the month of Sept. 

Austria has ceded all the country between 
the Mincio and the frontiers of Piedmont, to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who is to assume 
the title of King of Lombardy. 

On the 5th of September a cloud exploded 
over Aven, in France, with a noise resembling 
continued thunder, succeeded by a large show- 
er of stones. They have been examined and 
found to resemble others which have frequent- 
ly fallen from the clouds, except their being 
of a clearer grey. 

DOMESTICR. Since the Canada side of 
Niagara was abandoned by our army, Gener- 


plundering incursion of a few miles, tn which 
he burnt three mills and took 300 embodied 
They have beeu paroled. 
Nov. 24. One hundred troops left Platts- 
burgh for Chazy; and two hundred have 


ed. If we conquer them, it must be at te | al McArthur, with a few troops, has made a 


jared by an addition of territory to the Union. | 
If acquired in either of these ways, it must be | 
for the purpose of creating new states, as aux- | 


iliaries to Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, to rivet upon us our present political 
degradation. In this section of the Union, 
though comparatively abounding in population, 
we want liberty,smore than we want land. We 
have too many masters already, and while we 
are able, must recover the privilege of having 
a voice in our own destinies 








GENERAL REGISTER. 


FOREIGN. There are no later advices 


from Europe than those received by the |! 
Chaunceyy of which we have already given the 


prominent ‘particulars. 


The entry of the Emperour Alcxander into 


Vienna, on the 24th of September was un- 
commouly magnificent. “~He was met by a 
large cavalcade, in which were the Emperour 
Francis, King of Prussia, King of Bavaria, 
Prince Euzene Beauharnois, Prince Royal of 
Bavaria, Priace Swartzenburg, and many other 
German Princes and noblemen, foreign am- 
bassadors, and gentiemen of dis inction from 


every nation in Europe; and on arriving in. 


the city he was every where received with the 


most ardent proofs of regard and admiration, | 


by the tnabitants. 
It is reported that the Archduke Charles is 


soon to marry the Princess Oldenburg, sister | 


of the Emperour Alexander. 

place in the Augustin, to. celebrate the peace, 
ed by all the august sovereigns, the Princes, 
ceremonies consisted of processions, races, 


and a superb illumination, which displayed 
80,000 lamps. 
A military force has entered Cadiz, to com- 


the purpose of an expedition, destined for 
South Ainerica. 

Tie English ambassador at Madrid has suc- 
ceeded in postponing at Jeast for some months, 
the execution of the order prohibiting the in- 
troduction of English woolen and cotton goods. 

Tranquillity is perfectly restored in Norway. 
The Prince royal of Sweden, and the duke of 
Sudermania left Gottenburgh, on the 25th of 


ee 
ee EL 


On the 6th of October a grand festival took — 
and in honour of the Austrian veterans, attend- | 
and their numerous suites, in Vienna. The | 


eymuastick exercises, banquetting, fire works, | 


mand a contribution of a million of dollars, for | 


marched for Sackett’s harbour. 

General Jackson has issued a proclamation 
to the free negroes and mulattoes, in New 
Or.cans, calling on them to enlist in the ser- 
vice of the United States, and to receive the 
| Same bounty and pay asis given to the whites. 
| Exchequer bills, sinking in value like French 
assignats. } 

Nov. 23. Thirty American deserters ar- 
rived at Montreal. 

Brensamin Wesrt, Esq. has been elected, by 
an assembly from 24 towns in Cheshire Coun- 
ty, Newhampshire, as their delegate to the 
Hartford Convention. 

CONGRESS. Our most important intelli- 
gence is from Congress Ou thé 27th of No- 
vember, Mr Duilas, Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, sent a ietter to the select committee to 
, Whom the project of a national bank was re- 
ferred, ti wuich the most gloomy predictions 
that have any where app-ared, as to the state 
ot the national finances and credit are fully 
verified. He states that on coming into that 
oihce, he found the © Treasury suffering un- 
der every kind of embarrassment—demands 
upon the government to a Very yreat amount, 
while the means to satisfy them were com- 
paratively small. These means consisted of ihe 
fragment of an authority to borrow money, 
when nobody was disposed to tend, and to is- 
sue Treasury notes, which none but necessi 


— 


tous creditors, Or Contractors in. distress, &e. 
scemed wiillag to accept —OF bank credits, 
scattered throush the Unaton, bat principaily 
where the banks had stopped payment in spe- 
cle—and of the curre>t supply of money from 
imposts, internal dutics, and the sales of pub- 
lick land, which would uot even provide for 
the dividends on the funded debt. 


| He states that the act authorizing the receipt 

of Tressury notes, in payment of subscriptions 
to a publick loan, was psssed too late to prom- 

ise rehef—hat “a large amount of Trea- 
sury notes had already been dishonoured ; and 
that the hope of preventing further injury and 
reproach, in transacting the business of the 
Treasury, Was too visionary to afford a mo- 
ment’s consolation !!’—That “ publick opin- 
ion, manifested in every form, and in every 
direction, hardiy permitted him, at the pres-nt 

juncture, to speak of the existence of publick 
credit.” He supposes that governam ent, by a 
| #reat exertion, miurht find the means of sup- 


piying ts present w MIL S—s* But’ continues 
jhe,“ when the wants of to-day are supoplied, 
what is the new expedient that shall supply 


the wants of tomorrow 
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On the reading of this thundering annuncia- 
tion of ruin, Congress stood petrified—and the 
first effect was to give up the project of their 
paper bank. They have done nothing else of 
consequence. 

For the Import of the Despatches from 
Ghent, see our political article “ Ghent Nego- 
tiation.” 

uf in the last “ Conrrpanr” for department, read 
deportment ;—for, space of a very young gertleman, read 
sphere of a young’ gentleman. 
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LITERARY AND MiSCELLANEOUS. 
FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR 


THE WRITER, Mo. XXX. 


I wave already i.formed my r-caders that 
I wis a bachelor, but have not yet told them 
by what mi.fortunes [ have so ‘ong remained 
one. ‘The history of my life and amours will 
convince the world that I h.ve not been in- 
different to hymeneal honours ; but that sey- 
eral untoward events, which frequently occur 
in the vicissitudes of human life, and perhaps 
some fastidious notions of my own, have hith- 
erto thwarted my desires, and kept me shut 
out from the pale of matrimony. 

As 1 had always a high epinion of the picas- 
ures of a married life, I considered it of the 
utmost importance, In selecting a companion, to 
make a prudent choice. I remembered that 

** Of earthly things the best is 2 good wife— 
* «4 bad, the bitterest curse of human life ;” 


and as I knew there were some unhappy mar- 
riages in the world, [ was disposed to impute 
them to a ton precipitate connection; a want 
of penetrati , the man,to discover the faults 
of his mistress, or want of resolution to over- 
come his partiality towards her, when these 
faults were no longer concealed. I[ was there- 
fore determined to be wise ; and the moment 
I began to value myself for thy foresight and 
precaution, I found | should have fall employ- 
ment for these sawe qualities. And, as every 
virtue in its extreme ts said to approximate to 
sone kindred vice, my precaution became 
uowarrantable suspicion, and my foresight was 
y employed to spy out fauits or magnily 
slight Imperfections 

The first young lady, upon whom my affec- 
tions were placed, [ believe now, was, in all 
respects, amiable and innocent ; she was cer- 
tainly handsome and very engaging, and, had 
not my chimerical notions of getting a fault- 
less wife led me to conjecture faults where 
there were none, | believe | should have been 
very happy in marrying her. She hada fine 
blooming complexion, and one day, as | accti- 
deataily called at her house, I surprized her 
running up to her toilet chamber with a cup of 
red paint in her hand; my suspicions im:ne- 
diav.y conceived it to be rouge, and conciuded 
that the beautiful glow on her cheeks was not 
natural. I soon left her, as it would have been 
imprudent to marry a girl who painted. I found, 
however, wien it was too late, that che only 
painted flowers ; and that what had so offended 
and alarmed me, was only some vermilion, 


only 


which was to be innocently applied in colour- | 


ing a rose. 

it was not long before I became attached 
to a second person, who was equally beauti- 
ful with the first, but who had a different taste 
for amusement As one had a turn for paint- 
ing, the other had as great a passion for poe- 
try; and what is singular, these Inocent and 
elegant refinements were each the occasion 
of josing them a lover. 


My new acaquaint- | 


ace, as she thought me rather pleased with, | 


thin opposed to poetry, was often 


2 


some favourite couplets from the best authors ; 


reboeuting 
} 4 
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and one day, when I was upon the point of 
making serious proposals, and, as preparatory 
to it, had intimated the pleasures of love and 
the married state, she, very inoppertunely as 
I thought, repeated from Pope : 


Love free as uir at sight of human ties 
Spreads his broad wings, and in a moment flies. 


Such a libertine sentiment as this, treasured 
up in the mind of a young lady,I thought ar- 
gued dangerous desires and inclinations. [| 
did not delay to make my valedictory bow 
here, and applauded my own discretion in 
breaking off a connexion with a woman of such 
loose principles. But, if I had not been hurri- 
ed away by my fears, a little time and expe- 
rience would have proved them groundless ; 
for the lady has long since permitted her love 
to be bound by human ties, and has worn the 
chains of wedlock with honour to herself, and 
very mucb to the pride and credit of a happy 
husband. 

I next paid my addresses to a young lady of 
accomplishments, who prided herself in being 
the first to appear in any new and fashionable 
dress ; and she was generally so much in ad- 
vance of the rest of her companions in this 
respect, as very often to be thought out of 
fashion because none of the rest had got into 
it. Going to wait upon her one evening to a 
party, I was very much surprized to observe 
an unusual increase of size about her waist, 
and which was more apparent as she sat down. 
I was extremely troubled and mortified the 
whole evening at this glaring deformity, and 
the more so to observe with what boldness 
and unconcern, she withstood the accusing 
glances, which her unhappy and shameful sit- 
uation drew upon her, The next day | wrote 
to her, that I had no farther pretension to her 
favours ; and as she had too much pride to 
seek or make any explanation, the connexion 
here closed forever. [ was so anxious to 
avoid the scandal and raillery, which would 
fail to my share from the faults of one whom 
{ had distinguished by my perticular atten- 
tions, that I immediately set off upon a jour- 
ney to a distant part of the country, where J 
remained neariy two years. When I returned, 
I found that every female I met was in the 
same situation, which had so alarmed me 
my intended spouse. 
ber my age, they will readily judge that this 
period of my history was about thirty years 
ago, when it was the fashion to wear hoops, 
and that what [ had mistaken as certain dis. 
grace, my mistress expected would add to her 
credit: and in fact she nota little increased 
her fashionable fame, by being the first to lead 
out in a hoop petticoat. I was now sensible 
of my error, and would have been glad to be 
reinstated in her favour ; but she was engag- 
ed to a gentleman, who soon afterwards receiy- 
ed her hand, and has ever since been yery 
happy in his choice. ; 

I next courted a young widow, and although 
she was handsome herself. yet I must confess 
that a very handsome fortune, left by her firs: 
husband,was among the number of her charms, 
and had no inconsiderable influence to induce 
the desire of possessing them all. T was in 
the high road of success, when one of my 
friends hinted to me, that if [I only wanted a 
wife, I might be happy, but I should be ‘dis- 
appomted if IT expected a fortune ; for that 
Brame, the first husband of my widow,-hy4d 
left her his. property on!y during her widow- 
hood, and that, by his will,the whole of his es- 
tate, upon her second marriage, wouk! pass to 
tie bets at law, 


1) | more advanced, they wouid ask me, in deri- 
If my readers remem. | 
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with my fair widow, because I thought she 
had concealed this circumstance from me, in 
order to take me in. Here also I made some 
severe reflections upon those jealous and sor- 
did husbands, who, if they do not require that 
their wives should expire on the same funcr- 
al pile, or be shut up in the tomb with them, 
yet manage their concerns,as if they would de- 
prive them of all comfort and happiness after 
they were gone. The lady in question, how- 
ever, had the good fortune or good manage- 
ment to break the will, and secure the estate 
to her own use forever ; and very soon after I 
left her, my officious friend married her him- 
self, and enjoyed the fortune with her. 

| had now passed thirty, and, as I grew old- 
er, my caution increased; and yet I was aware 
from the mistakes I had already made, and 
the disappointments I had met with, that I 
must be less scrupulous in the choice ofa 
wife, or be constrained to travel the dreary 
and vacant road of life without one. I there- 
fore drew up a list of females, out of which I 
was resolved to take one “ for better for 
worse.” My plan wasto visit them successive- 
ly, and, as I discovered a fault, dash her name 
from the list, and hold to the last that remain- 
ed. But when I once began to dash, I found 
there was no ending. My list consisted of 
fifteen respectable names, but, in less than as 
many weeks, they were all crossed off. Still, be- 
ing resolute, made out another list of twenty ; 
but being so imprudent as to show it to one of 
my brother bachelors, who unfortunately had 
pot so high an opinion of the sex nor of the 
marriage state as myself, he very unfeelingly 
drew a pen across the whole list at once, and 
dashed them all out together. I could not 
but compare him in this act of barbarity to 
Nero, who wished that all mankind had but 
one head on their shoulders, that he might 
strike it off ata single blow. And I verily 
believe, if | had presented him with a univer- 
sal catalogue of women, be would, with the 
same sang froid, have crossed out the whole 
sex. 

My whims began now to be known, and my 
company was rather shunned than courted by 
the ladies. If Lf attempted to associate with 
the young ones, they called me an old bachel- 
or; andif L visited those whe were a little 


sion, \{ they were on my list? In short, I, who 


' had always considered that almost every wo- 
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1 was not pleased at the idea | 


of ‘losing a fortune, and more out of temper | 





man would have thought herself honoured by 
my hand, could now find no one willing to ac- 
cept it. And I have been taught, when it is 
too late, that slighted joys wiil be revenged 
upon the head of the offender; and that he who 
hopes for the virtuous and lasting pleasures of 
love,. must not put on an armour which will 
wholly resist his shafts, nor be too sharp-sight- 
ed, when he would sacrifice to that Deity, whe 
is always represented blind. 


MATHEMATICAL REASONING. 


NoruinG is less applicable to the conduct 
of life than mathematical reasoning : a propo- 
sition in figures is either decidediy false or 
true ; in all other relations the true mixes it- 
self with the false in such a manner, that often 
instinct alone can make us decide between 
different motives, which are sometimes equally 
powerful on either side The study of the 
mathematicks, accustoming us to certainty, 
irritates us against all opinions, opposite to 
our own ; while that which is most important 
to our conduct in this world isto understand 
our fellow creatures, that is’ to say, to com- 
prehend al that induces them to think or to 
feel differentiy from ourselves. The mathe: 
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maticks lead us to take no account of any 
thing that is not proved; while primitive 
ieughg, those which are seized by feeling and 
genius, ave not susceptible of demonstration. 

The mathematicks, subjecting every thing 
to calculation, inspire too much reverence for 
force ; and that sublime energy which ac- 
counts obstacles as nothing, and delights itself 
- in sacrifices, does not easily harmonize with 
the mode of reasoning, which is developed by 
algebraick combinations. 

It seems to me, then, that for the advantage 
of morality as well as that of the understand- 
ing, the study of the mat:ematicks should be 
taken, in its course, as a fart of complete in- 
struction, but not to form the basis of educa- 
tion, and consequently, the determining prin- 
ciple of the character of the mind. De Szaél. 


SCRAP OF VIRGINIAN HISTORY. 


Vireinia, so named in honour of queen 
Elizabeth, the virgin queen of England, was 
the oldest sister, among the American colonies ; 
and she has never been scrupulous in claiming, 
from her younger sisters, the full amount of 
respect and homage that belongs to seniority. 
The first effective settlement of this “ ancient 
dominion, was in the year 1609 ; thirteen years 
before the settlement of Plymouth, in New- 
England. The emigrants came over, not in 
pairs, as the creatures went into the ark, but 
without wives or females ; and were mere ad- 
venturers in quest of wealth, who determined, 
as soon as their fortunes were made, to re- 
turn to England. As this determination, car- 
ried into effect, might have been fatal to the 
colony, Sir Edward Sandys, in order to at- 
tach the colonists to the soil, and to prevent 
their return, advised the proprietors in Eng- 
land to send them over a cargo of young wo- 
men, and to exchange these necessaries of 
life for tobacco. This prudent advice was 
followed, and accordingly, in the year 1620, 
ninety girls were sent to the Virginia planters 
at one time. A freight of sixty more was 
sent the next year. At first the value of a 
wife was estimated at one hundred and twenty 
pounds of tobacco ; but as the sale of this pre- 
cious commodity was rapid, the price soon 
rose to a hundred and fifty pounds. 

It would seem that some of the planters 
were under the necessity of purchasing their 
wives on credit; apd in order to prevent 
evasions of payment, which otherwise might 
probably have happened, especially if they 
found themselves cheated in the bargain, the 
general assembly enacted, that “ the price of a 
wife should have the precedence of al! other 
debts, in recovery and payment, because (say 
the assembly) of all kinds of merchandize, this 
was the most desirable.” 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


By some recent experiments, made by Mr. 
Bertrand, it appears that charcoal possesses the 
power of counteracting the fatal effects of the 
mineral poisons of the animal body. He enu- 
merates several experiments to prove this fact, 
the third of which was made on himself. “ At 
half past seven in the morning,” he states, 
“ I swallowed, fasting, five grains of arsenick 
powder, in half a glass of strong mixture of 
charcoal ; at a quarter before eight, I perceiv- 
ed a painful sensation of heat in the stomach, 
with great thirst. I then drank another glass 
of the mixture of charcoal. At half past nine, 
the oppressive pain ceased in the stomach, and 
was followed by an uneasy sensation in the 
viscera. Being very thirsty, I drank several 
cups of an infusion of orange flowers, and at 11, 
I was cumpletely well. At noon, I dined as 
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usual, without inconvenience, and could per- 
ceive no further derangement in the digestive 
functions,” ‘#he same experiment was made 
with corrosive sublimate of mercury, with the 
same result. As we have hitherto been unac- 
quainted with any article capable of rendering 
the mineral poisons inert, the communica- 
tion of Mr. Bertrand of the result of his ex- 
periments is of vast importance. 

acy? We have thought this paragraph from 
alate London paper worth copying, for the 
discovery is interesting, and countenanced by 
the well known chymical effect of charcoal 
on metallick oxydes, in common experiments. 
It is not any noxious quality in the simple met- 
al that renders the metallick oxydes deleteri- 
ous ; it is the chymical action of their oxygen 
on the animal fibre. From the very strong 
affinity between: charcoal and oxygen, the 
former has long been used for restoring sev- 
eral oxydes to the metallick state. The oxy- 
gen, thus combined with charcoal, is more 
strongly attracted by it, than it was by the 
metal, and this renders it, when applied to the 
animal fibre, comparatively inert. 


COMMUNICATION. 
NEW MEDICAL WORK. 

A paysician of this town has recently completed 
the translation of Brera’s celebrated treatise on human 
worms. This work first made its appearance in Payia, 
where the author lives. = 

After it became known in France, it was deemed 
worthy ofa translation for the use ef the French em- 
pire ; this version has been well done in Paris by 
Bartoli and Calvet, doctors of medicine, etc. etc. with 
notes and additions, as it comes to us 

The book contains 400 pages small 8vo. and is di- 
vided into four parts. 

The frst gives the natural history of worms ; 

The second explains their origin in the human system; 

The third describes the different signs of worms, 
and the numerows diseases they produce ; and 

The /ast division of it treats of the several means 
and methods of curing verminous complaints. 

The work is ornamented and enriched by five plates 
of exquisite workmanship, representing the principal 
worms, which inhabit our bodies, in their natural state, 
as enlarged by the microscope, and as variously 
dissected. 

This treatise is greatly superior in point of size and 
importance to any thing, which has appeared on the 
subject in the English language. It is much needed 
in America, and will be given te the publick as soon as 
peace shall return, to dissipate our embarrassments 
and restore to us the use of our navigable waters. 

Noy. 1814. 


POETRY. 
SELECTED. 


PARAPHRASE 


Oy SOME LINES BY THE Pensian POET, Sant. 


Anovunp the grave of her I still adore 

Mark how the fragrant gale delights to play, 
Forsakes the spicy grove and rosy bower, 

To wave the grass that clothes this hallowed clay. 


Return a while, fond gale, on balmy wing, 
And to the rosy bower my wishes bear ; 

Say to each violet that marks the spring 
And every painted tulip blooming there... 


** Ye flowers, like me, forsake the garden’s soil, 
In one less rich, but sweeter far, to blow : 

There shall no impious hand your beauties spoil, 
Nor autumn’s blast, nor chilling winter’s snow. 


Sweet pensive Jessamine, if e’er you chose 

To deck an humble spot unknown to fame ; 
And thou of modest blush, fair virgin rose, 

If kindred worth and charms thy notice claim ; 








Oh ! interweave your branches round yon tomb, 
And with united sweets embalm the air, 

For innocence, and truth, and beauty’s bloom, 
All that the poet lov'd is buriec there. 





THE FAIR PENITENT. 
From “ Tae Power or Souitupt,” nx Juper Storr 


Tux loveliest maid, whose native virtues flow 
Chaste as the airy web of printless snow, 
Whose modest beauty shines in radiant youth 
The spotless image of ingenuous truth, 
If chance betray’d by falsehood’s syren wiles 
What time gay hope is trick’d in frolick smiles, 
In luckless moment yield her tender heart 
To passion’s riot and the force of art ; 
Vain are the charms which social life bestow, 
To yield a requiem to her wakeful woes ; 
Since the dread trance, which reason’s power decoy’d, 
Her honour rifled and her fame destroyed, 
Since treacherous pride insults with bashful face 
The helpless victim of his foul disgrace, 

Though stern remembrance, with relentless pow’ 
Renew the horrours of that fatal hour, 
When life’s bright visions by pollution fled, 
Aad virtue sicken’d with the tears she shed ; 
Though evening’s vranquil scenes no more delig!i 
As when enrob’d in nature’s careless white, 
With Sportive step she tripp’d the verdant heath, 
Or watch’d the sunbeam, as it blush’d in death ; 
Yet shall meek Soxrrvpe, with temperate ray, 
Gild the deep shade, and light the closing day ; 
Lull the keen grief, her bleeding breast that tore, 
And ballow transports she can ne’er restore. 


ARTHUR O’CONNOR’S DIPLOMA. 


* Uniave grentium et terrarum, 

From Edinburgh to Pandarum ; 
From those who have six months of day, 
Ad caput usque Bone Spei ; 
And further yet, si forte tendat, 
Ne ignorantiam quis pretendat, 
We Doctors of St, Andrew’s meeting, 
To all and Sundry do send greeting, 
Ut omnes habeant compertum, 
Per hanc presentium nostram chartam ; 
Arthurum O’Connor vocatum, 
Donaghadee, Irlandia natum, 
Who studied stoutly at our college, 
And gave good specimens of know ledge, 
In multis artibus versatum 

' Nunc factum esse doctoratum.” 
Quoth Preses, strictum post examen, 
Nunc esto doctor ; we said, Amen. 


THE DEATH WATCH. 


————-—— “A wood worm 
That lies in old wood, like a hare in her form : 

With teeth or with claws it will bite or will scratch, 
And chamber-maids christen this worm  pgaTu WaTcR; 
Because like a watch it always cries click, 

Then wo be to those inthe house who are sick, 

For sure as a gun, they will give up the ghost, 

If the maggot cries click, when it scratches the post.” 
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